NATIONALITY IN  HISTORY AND  POLITICS
very sympathetic to the Soviets, Sir John Maynard, comes to
the conclusion that " the political system is one of intense cen-
tralization " and that " the constitution gives little or nothing
in the way of actual power to the constituent bodies which are
parties to the federation". In particular the right to secede
from the Union, embodied in the Constitution, is a right on
paper only. If any of the federated Republics should dare to
declare its independence or to make laws inconsistent with Bol-
shevik ideas or the directions of the Communist Party, this
attempt would be suppressed with the utmost rigour.1
The Bolsheviks recognize the principle of self-determination,
but subordinate it to the interests of Bolshevism or that of the
proletariat. They accord equal rights to all, irrespective of
nationality, which includes the right to the use and development
of one's vernacular. But they do not share the view that nation-
ality is a value by itself and that, therefore, every nationality,
however small and backward, has a right to unlimited develop-
ment of its cultural and political personality with the final
aim of independence. This view, indeed, is the outcome of
liberalism and romanticism; it smacks of individualism and
anarchism. Neither do the Bolsheviks believe that every nation
has a mission. They believe in the mission of a class, the prole-
tariat, and Stalin has declared that the world-wide triumph of
Communism would finally bring one common culture and lan-
guage to all peoples. Bolshevik policy, therefore, does not
envisage the permanent existence of many national languages
or cultures, but finds it opportune to favour their development
for some time as a means for strengthening a system of social
equality which is closely bound up with national equality, though
social equality takes precedence. Stalin himself is like a symbol
of national equality. He is a Georgian, and the conquest of
Georgia was largely his work. On the other hand, his paramount
position in the Soviet Union flatters the national pride of the
1 The invasion and incorporation of the Republic of Georgia in 1921 seems to be a
striking example. The problem of Georgia, however, is a very complicated one.
There is no doubt that the Socialist Government which was backed by the majority of
the people was overthrown' by Soviet troops and the resistance of the people broken.
Cf. 1C, Kautsky, Georgia, A Social-Democratic Peasant Republic^ 1921. In 1924 a rising
of the people took place and was also suppressed. The British Trade Union Delegates
to Russia and Caucasia in their Report (published 1925) come to conclusions-favour-
able to the Soviet Union. They recognize that a very large majority of the Georgians
were in favour of the former Socialist Government (p. 212) but find that this regime
was a failure, both financially and economically^ while the Bolsheviks were a success
(p. 208). This judgement implies that economic and administrative efficiency may
override the right of seJMetenriination. Revelations about the attitude of the
Powers were made in Zourab Avalishvili, The Independence of Georgia in International
Petite, 1940.                                                         ^ J .